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THE VERNAL EQUINOX 



WILBUR S. JACKMAN 
School of Education 



Suppose it were given to man just once in one hundred years 
to see the opening of spring. Suppose it were true that every 
third generation, that only those who lived in a centennial year, 
should see this new birth in nature. Suppose that we were now 
living in that eventful year; that for fifty long years the trees 
had shivered in the cold, wintry blasts. When last they spread 
out their canopy of leaves, when last the summer birds sang in 
their branches, our grandfathers were mere boys. And suppose 
they were to tell us how their grandfathers told them, when they 
were boys, the way they saw nature rouse herself from her 
deathlike stupor and put forth a new life. How they tried to de- 
scribe the way the leaden clouds grew gradually thinner, and 
how the sky became softer. How the fierce blasts became more 
subdued and mild, and more friendly to living things. How the 
birds, taking courage, came back, singly and in droves, to visit 
the haunts of their ancestors long ago dead. How the furry 
denizens of the burrows in the ground and the hollow trees 
rubbed their sleepy eyes and, stretching their stiffened limbs full 
of the rheumatism of the long winter, came forth to frisk and 
bask in the welcome sunlight. How the insects seemed to come 
from everywhere and from nowhere, until the air was teeming 
with a glittering host and the ear was filled with their droning 
bass. How the brooks and rivers, for fifty long years held by 
frosty bonds, now threw off their icy fetters, and how the water 
leaped and sparkled and sang with delight in its regained free- 
dom. 

Suppose that we should be able to get merely scraps of this 
wonderful story from our grandfathers, who received it in scraps 
from their grandfathers; with what bated breath and attentive 
ears would we listen while they told it ! Suppose here and there 
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in old books we could find a few pages of the story, as we now get 
fragments of the history of John Smith, the Salem Witchcraft, 
King Phillip, and the Boston Tea Party, with what sleepless in- 
terest would we read it ! 

But beyond and above all, how boundless would be our delight 
to know and feel that even we are to see this great change for 
ourselves ; with what pity would we remember our grandfathers ; 
King Phillip, and the Boston Tea Party; with what sleepless in- 
would bless the day that gave us birth! 

With what interest would we scan the horizon in the morning 
to see just when and where the sun began his work, and follow 
his course at midday and evening that we might know the means 
he employs! Every tree, bush, shrub, even the meanest plants, 
would become the center of a living interest. Every bud would 
be numbered and watched; and when the green leaves came 
forth, the nation would give itself over to a week of celebration 
and festivity. How softly would we steal through the woods 
and thickets, that we might actually see for ourselves just how 
the birds weave their cunning nests ! How we would admire and 
wonder at the dexerity of these delicate builders! And then the 
first flowers : with what diligence would we search field and wood 
for them ! As now the astronomer makes himself ready by weeks 
and months of careful preparation to witness the transit of 
Venus, or for the observation of an eclipse, so would we in like 
manner prepare ourselves to witness the bursting of the bud into 
the full-blown flower. 

But every year we and our children may behold the natal day 
of spring — this New Year's Day of Nature. What invader ever 
crossed the hemisphere on such a mighty revolution bent as the 
great sun who every spring enters ours? And as the gods of old 
used to send to mortals by winged messengers their promises of 
aid and succor, so this great king sends to us each spring by the 
birds and flowers the promises of a season which, though 
ten thousand times repeated, yet is ever new. 



